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trolled, provisioned, ownable. Above all, it maintained order and a 
notable degree of harmony in a community where confusion worse 
confounded would not have been far to seek. Plantation slavery had 
in strictly business aspects at least as many drawbacks as it had 
attractions. But in the large it was less a business than a life, it made 
fewer fortunes than it made men. 

The author has an interesting style. There has also been a very 
thorough consultation of the sources, so that the book, while it is 
very satisfying, will lead the student into the literature of a life 
which has played at times a very serious part in American history, 
and at no time an unimportant one. The book is well indexed and 
will be invaluable to students and teachers of American history. The 
author's birth and early life in Georgia, and his residence as student 
and teacher in various sections of the country, make him peculiarly 
fitted to write an account of the most misunderstood institution of 
American history. 

C. P. Patterson. 
Columbia University. 

National Progress, 1907-191J. {The American Nation: A 
History, Volume 27). By Frederic Austin Ogg. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1918. — xxii, 430 pp. 

The thesis until recently defended by most historians and still 
maintained by some, that a narrative of recent events can be nothing 
more than journalism, has been subject of late to a good many 
attacks. And now comes Professor F. A. Ogg, well known as a 
scholar and author of histories and books on government and politics, 
with a new attack. He does not argue against the thesis, it is true, 
but he produces evidence against it in the shape of a new volume, of 
The American Nation series, which covers the period from 1907 to 
1917. The book possesses all the distinguishing characteristics of the 
most orthodox historical work. Authorities, often sources, are pains- 
takingly cited for every important statement. There is appended a 
critical bibliography that is second to none in a series that is noted 
for the fullness and excellence of its bibliographies — a bibliography 
which, incidentally, is a god-send to every teacher and student of re- 
cent American history. The writer's style is historical. In spite of 
nearness to the events which he narrates, he maintains a detached 
attitude, except that he displays sympathy for progressive policies 
whether formulated by a Democratic or a Republican administration. 
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In short, as a well-balanced account of the period covered, the volume 
compares favorably with any of the better volumes of the series of 
which it forms a part. 

In his introduction the author declares with reason that the decade 
from 1907 to 1917 would rank high in importance even had there 
been no European war or had the United States been able honorably 
to keep out of the conflict. It was a period when the consciousness 
of the American people was being directed to the abuses and in- 
equalities of the old economic and political order which had flour- 
ished uninterruptedly if not unchallenged from the close of the 
Civil War to the beginning of Mr. Roosevelt's administration. Ex- 
treme individualism, which had been championed for most of the 
time by both the old parties and supported by business interests and 
the public generally, was beginning to arouse serious questionings, 
and a strong sentiment was developing in favor of a greater degree 
of public control. The story of how this sentiment produced results 
in the form of legislative acts extending government regulation over 
corporations engaged in manufacture, commerce and finance quite 
naturally constitutes one of the more important themes of the book. 
The judicious manner in which Professor Ogg has analyzed and pre- 
sented these new laws attests his scholarly ability as an investigator 
and causes his reader to admire the wide range and depth of his un- 
derstanding. 

Hardly less well done are the chapters that deal with the advance 
of the United States as a world power. Our relations with the Orient, 
South America and Mexico, and the extension of our interests in the 
Caribbean are especially stressed. Professor Ogg shows that Presi- 
dent Taft, in formulating and carrying out his Caribbean policy, 
according to his own confession was actuated largely by the desire to 
protect and forward American business interests. On the other hand, 
President Wilson was not much impressed by such considerations, as 
he felt that a policy of " dollar diplomacy " would ruin the chances 
of building up a genuine Pan-American spirit — a matter that was 
always close to his heart in dealing with all Latin- American coun- 
tries. Professor Ogg sagely remarks : " Such actual changes as took 
place, however, were in motive rather than method ; for the broader 
demands of the national interest still irresistibly impelled the gov- 
ernment to spread the aegis of its authority over the whole Caribbean 
region" (page 265). 

Other chapters of the book are devoted to discussions of such topics 
as conservation, immigration, administrative expansion, democracy in 
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government, and accounts of the various political campaigns that 
occurred during the decade. Of the last four chapters, one deals 
with the election of 1916; the other three deal with problems arising 
out of the European war and our intervention as a participant on the 
side of the Allies. 

With regard to one of the important episodes discussed in these 
last chapters, the reviewer finds himself in disagreement with the 
author. This is the so-called Adamson eight-hour law. Professor 
Ogg condemns President Wilson's handling of the threatened strike 
of employes as unstatesmanlike. He says : " President Roosevelt 
stood firmly for arbitration against the arrogance of capital during 
the anthracite coal strike of 1902, and carried his point. President 
Wilson lost an opportunity similarly to advance the cause of indus- 
trial arbitration in 1916 by meeting the arrogance of labor with the 
high-minded censure it deserved" (page 339). 

Instead of viewing the Adamson law as a step backward in the 
development of industrial arbitration, would it not be wiser to regard 
it as a far-sighted move on the part of the president to secure for his 
administration the whole-hearted co-operation of labor in case war 
should come? And does anyone now doubt that even in 1916 Mr. 
Wilson had already become convinced that war with Germany was 
unavoidable? Also, was not the law the first and perhaps most im- 
portant step in the direction of government operation of the rail- 
ways, which every student of transportation problems knew would be 
rendered necessary by war ? 

Attention has been called to the author's criticism of the Adamson 
law in order to illustrate the one prominent weakness of the book. 
This weakness is the failure to seize upon and interpret the larger 
significance of events. Although Professor Ogg promises in his 
preface " to venture a certain amount of definitive interpretation," 
as a matter of fact he does not fulfil entirely even this modest 
promise. Nowhere is this shortcoming more apparent than in the 
chapters that deal with the events preceding the entrance of the 
United States into the war. It would seem that these chapters 
should have contained some sort of analysis, however brief, of the 
material and spiritual forces which moved the American people to 
abandon their old policy of isolation and restricted Americanism and 
enter into the world struggle to find a wider Americanism or inter- 
nationalism. Instead, the author confines himself to telling the 
story of diplomatic negotiations, and this story is told in such a way 
as to leave the impression that we went to war merely because Ger- 
many would not agree to our interpretation of international law. 
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In calling attention to the book's lack of interpretation, it is not 
intended to disparage its great value in accomplishing its main 
function " of bringing together facts which are widely scattered, 
winnowing them, and building them into a compact record of the 
significant actions and achievements of the period covered ... to 
serve the future historian by putting the crude materials of the hour 
to the first necessary tests of authenticity, sequence, and causal 
relation" (page xxi). This is by no means a light undertaking, 
but at the same time it is free from the peculiar dangers that beset 
any attempt at definitive interpretation. However, one sometimes 
wonders whether the proverb, " nothing ventured, nothing gained," 
so long applied to commerce, may not in time become applicable to 
history as well. 

B. B. Kendrick. 

A Treatise on the Power of Taxation. By Frederick N. 
Judson. St. Louis, The F. H. Thomas Law Book Company, 1917 
(second edition). — xxx, 1,144 pp. 

When the first edition of this work was completed in 1902, the 
opinions of the United States Supreme Court were contained in 186 
volumes. The present edition records the changes and additions 
made by the cases in the succeeding sixty volumes. A count of the 
citations in the table of cases shows that about 190 Supreme Court 
decisions subsequent to 1902 are discussed or mentioned. And a 
tape-measure estimate indicates that something over 280 cases from 
other courts contributed to the revision of the book. The aim of the 
work, as declared in the preface, is " to show the limitation of the 
taxing power of the state and federal government, so far as these 
limitations have been declared and expounded by the Supreme 
Court." Decisions of other courts are included only for amplifica- 
tion or illustration of the principles evolved by the Supreme Court. 
The author has overlooked few, if any, of the Supreme Court de- 
cisions rendered in the interim between his first and second editions. 
He appears, moreover, to have seen the cases in the reports, and not 
to have taken them on hearsay from the digests, as so many writers 
of so-called law books are content to do. 

Nevertheless the revision, like the original edition, is a hand-book 
rather than a treatise. It tells concisely and for the most part with 
accuracy what the court has decided; but it does not get much be- 
neath the surface. The important series of cases beginning with 



